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For the Companion. 
THE WIDOW’S SON. 


“Don't look so low-spirited, widow; there’s 
slways hope while there’s life, and for my part I 
should be thankful that his life had been spared, 
for likely as not they'll be exchanged—don't you 
know they often exchange their prisoners for 
ours?” . . . 

“Yes, I know,” replied the widow, listlessly, 
but she scarcely heard what was said, so intent 
was she upon the sad news that had met her gaze 
inthe morning paper. She had sent a good, a 
noble boy from her humble home—a tall, manly 
fellow of nineteen, whose image haunted her thi8 
morning as it never had before. She saw him as 
he stood on that last day six months ago, tall and 
araight, his dark eyes so like those of one who for 
many years had been sleeping in the churchyard, 
his lips smiling, though the lashes glittered sus- 
piciously ; she heard that rich, cheerful voice of 
his ringing through the room again— 

“§o don’t worry, mother, God will spare me to 
come back, I have faith that He will.” 

“J know I ought to be thankful that he’s alive, 
but, poor boy, he’s among bitter enemies, God 
help him, and though his name is on the prisoners’ 
list, it don’t tell whether he is wounded or not. 
Ah! it’s a hard burden to lay on a mother’s heart.” 

“We all have our burdens to bear,” was the 


= Ross looked up quickly. The face that 
met hers was shadowed, though a faint smile still 
straggled there, but the lip quivered, the eyes 
were turned away. Her son was not in the war— 
ah! far worse than that, worse than deadliest 
wounds or shock of fierce battle—he was a drunk- 
ard, though but in the dawn and flush of manhood. 
“[ would rather my boy would perish on the 
battlefield, or die in prison, than be like that,” 
she thought as her neighbor arose to leave her. 
Nevertheless, home never looked so dreary as 
it did just then. It was a plain, humble place. 
Comfort was stamped upon everything, from the 
cushioned cricket on which the tortoise-shell 
kitten slept, to the great arm chair with its 
leathern cover and broad rockers. Harry loved 
thitroom. He often wrote about it, and longed 
to stand once more by the pleasant window bright 
with creeping plants and beautiful flowers. She 
had missed him every waking hour since he had 
been gone. His cheery, welcome words when he 
returned after a hard day’s work—his bright, 
loving smile, and hearty appreciation of the 
pleasant fare—then the reading in that low, sweet 
voice, the little table drawn up between them, on 
which stood ink, paper and pens, the last maga- 
tine, and the favorite weekly— were these all 
passed away forever? She had not thought so 
hitherto, even when she read of those terrible 
battles in which Harry took part. Then she 
could hear from him—now, she knew not why, it 
wemed to her that she should never again re- 
teive a letter in his own dear handwriting. Very 
wearily she went about her work, the tears often 
dimming her eyes, and frequently she found her- 
elf standing with folded hands and absent vision, 
teeing in her mind’s eye the neglected prison- 
house, of whose horrors she had read, and some- 
times the tears would flow down her cheeks un- 
bidden. Then in the long, dark nights she slept 
but litle. Wild dreams tortured her—she was 
forever searching battle-fields, and threading her 
vay through dark, intricate passages that led her 


I shall see my boy.” | 
“Still, be prepared to find him perhaps ill and | 
suffering, or it may be 





| 


what faith meant. I shall see my boy, my | 
Harry,” and she went on nervously with her | 


damp and the filth, but once he is home, his | 
mother will nurse him into health and strength | 
again. Every thing he needs he shall have. [' 
would coin my heart’s blood for him. He will | 
not look as he did when he left me: his dark eyes 
will be sunken, and his lips blue and parched, | 
but there’s nothing like home and a mother. | 
And even if he only came home to die,” she | 
murmured, in a low, sad voice, ‘‘there would be | 
comfort even in that.” 
Many remonstrated against her taking so long | 
a journey at her age, but nothing could dampen | 
her ardor. To Annapolis she would go, and | 
there, one morning, she presented herself at the | 
door of her cousin’s house, to their great astonish- | 
ment, for she had feared to tell them she -was | 
coming, and that day her search began. Doing| 
up in a bundle the clothes she had prepared, she 
sought the surgeon in charge, and obtained per- 
mission to visit the boat that had just landed. 
Suppressing a cry of horror, for the miserable 
men were many of them emaciated to the last 
degree, she moved from one to the other, bearing 
the glances of hollow eyes, the groans of the dy- 
ing, the anguish of suspense, as one after another 
presented only the face of a stranger. 

**Do you know my Harry? Did you hear of 
Harry Ross?” she asked of those who could 
speak, and miserable as they were, they pitied 
the anguish of the poor widow, whose pale cheeks 
and lustreless eyes gave token of her griefs. 





tlways into peril, but never to the presence she 
sought. :; ‘ 

Thus days, and weeks, and months passed on, 
and there came no tidings from those terrible 
Prisons, save those of suffering and starvation. 
Hours of ceaseless anxiety, nights of sleepless- 
ness or unhealthy mental activity had done their 
work upon the sad mother. Her face was pale, 
her eyes were listless, her health was slowly giv- 
ing way, when once more hope was raised in her 


; the prisoners in the particular locality | 


her boy was confined were to be ex- 
» and her Harry might be among them. 
news was brought hér by a neighbor, who 


t repented his haste at sight of her nearly 
zied joy. 


“Harry Ross!” exclaimed one living skeleton, 
whose hands like fleshless claws were locked 
together. ‘Yes, I knew Harry Ross. Are you 
his mother?” he asked, pitifully. 

“Yes; tell me of him, tell me of my boy. 
Where is he? When may I expect him?” 

**You'll never see him again, ma’am. Harry 
Ross is dead.” 

“O,no. Harry is coming home and I am to 
nurse him till he is well again,” said the widow, 
softly, after along pause. ‘‘He was taken pris- 
oner. 
heart, my Harry. He didn’t want to die and 
leave his poor old mother alone in the world. 
Besides, he said he should come back; he’s not 











“And you say they will land at Annapolis! | I'll come down to-morrow.” 
God. Ihave a cousin living there. I will| The poor skeleton moved his wasted hands, that 


here, true, but he'll be in the next boat load. 


: 
5 
OUR BXCHANGED PRISONERS. 


He was not killed; and he had a brave- 





companions, as he murmured, 
**Poor soul! she’s crazed.” 
And she came to-morrow, and many to-morrows, 


get ready and start this day.’ O, my boy! at last | almost rattled, and looked sadly at one of his | 


The proposition made her as happy as a child- 
She still insisted on having the bundle with her, 
for Harry would need it, she knew, and with de- 
lightful anticipations she set out, though without 
knowing it, for her Eastern home. 

All went well until she went on board the 
steamer from New York to Stonington; there her 
anxiety and restlessness commenced. 

‘Is this the boat for the prisoners ?” she asked 
of everybody she met, and it became evident to 
the passengers before long that they had a crazy 
women in their midst. By-and-by she was missed 
from the place where her cousin had left her. 
Anxiously he went from state room to state roorf, 
and finally some one said, 

“If you are looking for the little old lady in 
black, you will find her in the upper saloon. She 
is with a soldier there. I think it is her son.” 

“The poor soul has found some one she thinks 
| is he,” was his reply, as he hastened up the com- 
| panion way, and went hastily forward to where a 
|crowd had collected, and there in the midst he 
saw the widow, standing beside a tall, dark, 
bearded soldier, her hand in his, and an almost 
divine contentment illuminating her features as 
with renewed youth. Many of the ladies were 
weeping quite silently, and an air of concern was 
visible on every face. 

“I knew I should find you on the boat, Harry. 
I told them all so, but they never believed me. 
Some said you were dead; but I knew better. I 
felt in my heart that you were living, my dear 
boy.” 








‘Not dead!” she cried, eagerly, ‘‘no no, Go¥ | totally ignoring that soldiers and officers had told To his utter astonishment the gentleman saw 
will mercifully restore him to me. My boy can’t ; her that he was dead. The surgeon, a kind man, | before him Harry Ross, the son of hi cousin. It 
be dead. He said, as he left me, ‘God will spare always looked for that little woman in black, with , W** 0 delusion. The honest, handsome, bronzed 
me to come back, I have faith that He will.’| her bundle carefully folded and quite too heavy, soldier, towering above them all, was the one 
And Harry was a good Christian boy, and knew | but which she would allow no one to bring but who had bidden him good bye eighteen months be- 


herself. He invariably replied to her with a | fore; no shadow, no worn-out veteran, starved in 
courteous permission, and she would toil for hours , T¢bel prisons, but with the exception of his good 


sergeant of the 6th , Harry Ross?” And 
sometimes one would say, ‘tAye, God bless him,” 
and sometimes another would answer, ‘‘He was 
mortally wounded.” Her reply was always the 
same, 

*‘O, no, he is coming back; he said he would. 
He may be in the next boat,” and patiently she 
would plod home. 

At last all the prisoners were released, the final 





camp, and for the last time she had gone feebly 
but joyfully on board, certain that Harry had 
come this time, but there was no Harry there who 
called her mother. Strange to say, she did not 
seem disheartened ; she only replied, ‘‘I will come 
again.” 

And she did come now, daily; always making 
inquiry if the boat had arrived, always answered 
with a kind negative. Then she would walk to 
the end of the long wharf, and look for an hour 
over the blue waters, straining her dim vision in 
vain for the sight of the vessel that would never 
bring her hope. 

At her cousin’s home she was treated with the 
greatest kindness. 
her mind’s disease, save by the constant, anxious 
expectation of finding her son in the next boat. 
But it was evident that the daily walks and wear- 
ing anxiety were fast destroying her health. The 
gentle blue eyes, so wistfully looking southward, 
grew feeble and dim; the step faltering; the mind 
more feeble. Medical advice was called in, but 
while she dwelt so constantly on that chimera, 
there was no possibility of help. 

If she could return home, it was thought the 
sight of familiar household things might work a 
partial cure; but how to convince the poor, shat- 
tered creature that such a course was best. 
When it was hinted she gave a determined shake 
of the head—**Harry was coming in the next 
boat.” 

‘But suppose we go and meet him,” was the 
response. 

Her face brightened instantly. 

*‘Do you think we shall meet him ?” 

‘‘We can, at least, make the trial. There will, 
probably, be no boat for a month, and they may 
have concluded to send him by cars. At any-rate 


. 
° 7 





it was worth a test.” : 


| freight of livi i transferred to the’ 
nee ee eee ee eee oe © | back towards us? and she just moving along 


There she gave no proof of | 





preparations. ‘‘He will want clean clothes, my | from cot to cot, or from group to group, asking | right hand, which was gone, as substantial and 
poor darling—no doubt he has suffered from the | the same questions, ‘‘Had they seen her Harry, a) ™0Te manly on over. , 
| It was touching to see the devotion of that 


mother, the quiet, peaceful way in which she re- 
ceived this great gift. She had come wandering 
round, the passengers said, asking every one, as 
usual, if there were any returned prisoners on 
board. 

‘And bless my heart,” cried one energetic old 
lady, rubbing her spectacle glasses as if they had 
been cast iron, ‘‘it was the most affecting sight I 
ever saw. The soldier was sitting over there, his 





quietly came up to me, and says she, 

***Are you sure, madam, there are no returned 
prisoners on this boat ?’ 

“Said I, ‘You had better ask this soldier ;’ so I 
touched bim on the arm, for he appeared to be 
drowsy, when he turned partly round, and then 
springing up with a great cry of ‘Mother!’ he 
bounded over this sofa, and she was in his arms. 
There was some crying about that time, I can tell 
you. And when she looked up, and said, ‘I 
knew you weren’t dead, Harry, though they all 
told me so; I knew I should find you on the 
boat ;’ why, I believe I never had such a hearty 
good cry in my life. But, sir, isn’t her mind 
touched a little ?” 

Yes, her mind was touched a little, but her 
habits were unaltered. With Harry beside her 
in the dear home room, she listened just as quietly 
and gently to the books he read, and made her 
simple comments. To her son she is doubly 
sacred since the mind has lost its balance 
through her devotion to him, and there is not a 
happier household to be found than that where 
the childlike and sweet-faced old mother sits con- 
tentedly knitting, and tells sometimes of the weary. 
round among the prison ships, and bow she was. 
certain she should find him. And he answers. 
with a smile that is like sunshine to her heart. 

M. A. D. 


+o 


THE WORD OF GOD. 

Naimbanna, a black pyince, from the neighbor- 
hood of Sierra Leone, strived in England in 1791 
The gentleman to whose care he was entrusted 
took great pains to convince him that the Bible 
was the Word of God, and he received it as such, 
with great reverence and simplicity. Do we ask 
what it was. that:satisfjed tim on the “subject? 
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found,” said he, ‘tall good men minding the Bible, | 
and calling it the Word of God, and all bad men | 
disregarding it, I then was sure that the Bible 
must be what good men called it, the Word of 
God.” | 





A SETTLER’S EXPLOIT. 


As Samuel Bowditch, one of the early settlers | 
on Grand River, Kentucky, was going across a| 
patch of swamp, one afternoon, about half a mile 
from his dwelling, to look after some cattle, he | 
heard a stick snap behind him, and turning | 
quickly around, found himself confronted by a 
huge savage, in all the hideousness of his war- | 
paint, and with his rifle or musket levelled at his | 
head, the muzzle not more than four feet from| 
him. Bowditch himself had a rifle in his hand, | 
but as he knew the Indian could shoot him before | 
he could raise it and fire, he did not make the at- | 
tempt, but immediately dropped it to the ground | 
and held up his palms in token of submission. | 

On secing this the savage walked yp, and said: 

“Give Injun gun.” 

‘I see you're a big chief, and I hope we shall | 
be good friends.” | 

‘‘Where live?” asked the savage, as he pro-| 
duced a stout thong of deer skin, and proceeded | 
to bind the hands of his captive, who, being a} 
small man, saw he was no match for the other, | 
even without weapons on either side, and so sub- | 
mitted quictly, though agonized at the thought of | 
his poor helpless wife and children in their lonely | 
cabin over the hill. | 

“T live out yonder, not a great way from here,” | 
réplied the captive, nodding his head in the 

oper direction. 

‘‘How many got?” queried the savage. 

The settler hesitated about telling correctly. 
He first thought he would name a number large 
enough to deter the Indian from going thither, 
and thus, perhaps, save his wife and children from 
a fate like his own; but after a moment’s reflec- 
tion, it occurred to him that should the savage 
take him there, a chance might arise for him to 
regain his liberty, and he decided upon speaking 
the truth. 

“Why no Long-knife tell?” demanded the In- 
dian, with an impatient frown. ‘‘No make lie!” 

“No, chief; Pll tell you the truth. There are 
only three persons in my cabin—my wife and two 
children—but I know a big, brave chief like you 
won't hurt ’em.” 

**Me go see em!” returned the savage, with a 
fierce gleam of triumph, which the other did not 
fail to notice. 

Having tightly bound the hands of his captive 
behind his back, the savage felt about his dress 
for any other weapons, took away his ammunition, 
and putting both weapons over his shoulder, told 
the white man to lead the way. This the latter 
did, full of hope, fear and general anxiety, till 
he came in full view of his humble log dwelling 
situated in a pleasant valley, through which flowed 
a pretty little stream, a branch of the Green 
River, when the Indian ordered him to stop, and 
proceeded to make him fast to a tree by means of 
another deer skin thong secured to that around 
the wrists. 

**Aint you going to let me go down to the house 
with you?” inquired the captive, now beginning 
to feel much alarm for jthe safety of his family. 

‘*Me go alone!” returned the savage, grufily. 
“Me big chief—want scalp !” 

" «OQ, for God's sake, don’t kill my poor, inno- 
cent wife and children !” pleaded Bowditch, fairly 
avonized at the thought. ‘You are a great chief, 
I know, and you'll remember that they never did 
you any harm.” 


} 

















*‘Long-knife scalp much good!” rejoined the 
Indian, sullenly, as he finished binding the other 
to a tree, and strode away down the hill, carrying 
the two weapons with him. 

Bowditch watched him, step*by step, as he 
glided away under cover of the trees, keeping 
some rock, stump, or bushes between him and the 
inmates of the dwelling, so they might not by any 
chance perceive his approach and take the alarm. 

,“*At any rate, I can holler yet!” muttered the 
captive, ‘tand may be they'll hear me ;” ayd forth- 
with he set up a series of yells, that went echoing 
and re-echoing away through the forest. 

The settler saw his wife and children come in 
haste to the door, and look up at the hill in alarm. | 
At this he shouted at the top of his lungs: | 

“Quick, Ksther, go back into the house, and | 
bar it up tight! The Injuns are after you, and 
I'm a prisoner! Quick! quick! or you're lost, 
and the children too !” 

For a moment or two the mother and children 
stood as if paralyzed with astonishment and ter- 
ror, and then, to his great relief, he saw his little 
boy point in the direction of the skulking savage, 
and all three retreated and closed the door. | 

The Indian now uttered a fierce yell, and | 
stepped out into plain view, fired both pieces, one 











| cautiously. 


With a loud yell of mingled joy and defiance, | 
away he went over. the hill, and with a louder yell 
of rage at his unexpected escape, the fierce sav- 
age came bounding after him. Bowditch knew 
every inch of ground in that vicinity, and he had 
already regained sufficient presence of mind to | 
shape his course go as to take advantage of all fa- 
vorable points. The hill around the summit was 
a succession of rocks and bushes, with caves, 
chasms and precipices, and over, through and | 
along these natural obstructions the fugitive be- | 
lieved he could make his way with any man living, ; 
either red or white, and so took the most trouble- | 
some route for his larger and more unwieldy pur- | 
suer, resolved, should he by chance find the latter | 
gaining on him, to enter a certain cave not more | 
than half'a mile distant, where he could, by fol- 
lowing one of the labyrinthine passages within, | 
come out on the same side into a thicket not more | 
than fifty feet from the main opening. 

Looking backward occasionally as he fled along | 
his rocky way with the ease of a mountain goat, 

Sowditch soon discovered that he was superior to 
him in speed in that particular locality; and this 
not only inspired him with hope of escape, but 
with such confidence in his own resources that 
he began to calculate in turn how he might best 
compass the destruction of his foe. 

“Why not lure him into the cave,” he muttered, 
‘and let him fool his time round there, whilst I 
start after my rifle, and follow up the audacious 
whelp? I'll do it, and if I don’t get even with 
him, then it’s a clear case fortin’s against me.” 

Having come to this determination, Bowditch 
slackened his pace till his pursuer was in sight, 
and then got up and ran at a slower pace. The 
Indian observing this ran with a fierce delight and 
redoubled his exertions to overtake him. This 
was exactly what he intended to bring about, and 
he now managed his pace with so much deception, 
that, though seeming to exert himself to the ut- 
most, he permitted the panting savage to gain a 
little every minute, at which time not more than 
a hundred paces divided them. The Indian saw 
the fugitive disappear in the dark opening, and 
believing that he now had him secure once more, 
came up and plunged in after him with a yell of 
triumph. The settler, who knew every twist and 
turn of every passage in the cave—and there were 
many—now uttered a wailing groan from the 
centre to urge the Indian on, and then quietly 
slipped off in a diffgrent direction, and reached 
the bright open air about the same time the other 
did the middle of the interior. 

‘‘Now then, for it,” muttered Bowditch, ds he 
slipped over the brow of the hill and ran towards 
his dwelling, which, owing to the ridge bending 
round the valley in the shape of a magnet or 
horse shoe, was scarcely as far distant as when he 
called to his wife. 

His family saw him, and with a ery of joy his 
wife threw open the door. 

“Quick, Esther!” he exclaimed, as he came up 
panting; ‘‘t’other powder horn and some bullets !” 

‘‘Aint you coming in, Samuel?” inquired his 
wife, in surprise and alarm. 

“Just long enough to get them things, since 
vou won't,” as he bounded in and hurried toa 
rude shelf on one side of the room. ‘I’ve sort 
o’ played the coward once to-day,” he added, 
“and now I’m going to wipe it out. Shut the 
door, Esther, and keep yourself and children out 
of danger. Good bye!” and without waiting for 
a reply he ran out in the direction of his rifle, his 
wife vainly calling for him and entreating him to 
come back and not risk his life foolishly. 

As soon as he once more got hold of his rifle, 
he hastened to load it, and felt, as he afterwards 
expressed it, like a new man. Then keeping 
himself as much under cover as_ possible, he hur- 
ried up to a point where he could secrete himself 
and command a fair view of the mouth of the 
cave, within easy rifle range. 

“If old Paint-face ain’t mizzled,” said he, omi- 
nously, ‘it’s my opinion he never will!” and like 
a cat watching for game, he kept his eyes riveted 
on the spot where he expected him to appear. 

For ten minutes all was still—nothing moved— 
and then to his great satisfaction, he beheld the 
Indian coming out witha stealthy step, looking 
cautiously around. ‘The rifle of the settler was 
already levelled, and for a moment or two he 
sighted directly at the Indian’s heart and then 
fired. The savage threw up his hand convulsive- 
ly, uttered a noise between a groan and a yell, 
and fell back quivering to the earth. Bowditch 
took time to re-load, and then approached him 
He found him quite dead. 


———_+o>—__——— 
A SAND STORM IN INDIA. 
“The day had been dark,” says Mrs. Sherwood, 





who was then residing in India, ‘‘and in the evening 
there came on such a northwester as we had never 
before seen or heard. Mr. Sherwood first ob- 





after the other, at the dwelling, as if he had im-| served the appearance of a heavy squall rising in 
pulsively adopted this means to vent his rage at | the northwest, and, being acquainted with its por- 
being discovered and foiled of his murderous pur- | tents, ran to the house to see that every window, 
pose. Then looking around at his captive, he | door and shutter were closed ; the principal door 
threw down the rifle belonging to the latter and | he held in his hand to admit some air, prepared | 
drawing his tomahawk, started towards him on a |to close it, should the wind come on with fury. | 
run. Bowditch, who had watched every motion, |‘The appearance of the approaching storm some | 
and knew that the savage would brain and scalp | minutes before it reached us was that of a dense 
him, now gathered all his strength, and made one | wall rising from the plain to the mid heavens, ad- 
desperate effort to free himself, acting rather, vancing steadily forward, whilst the light of day | 
from the instinct of self-preservation than from | fled betore it, and the breath of every living thing | 
any hope of success, |was affected with a sense of suffocation. Its | 
But to his great ioy—his unspeakable joy—he march was silent, and every one experienced a 
felt his bonds strain, crack and snap, and suddenly | solemn awe as he felt its approach. Presently | 
found himself free and his arms at liberty. He) the whole air became like one immense cloud of | 
looked quickly and wildly around, almost disposed dust, but without wind of any consequence. 
to doubt his senses—to discredit his good fortune , Whilst Mr. Sherwood still held the door—tor he | 
—for any fortune seemed good which gave him | was watching the storm, and described it to me— 
even a bare chance for his life where he expected | it suddenly became dark, darker than any night I 
only ¢ertain death. ‘The Indian was at least a| ever saw; it was so deep a darkness that even the 
hundred and fifty yards from him, and his rifle! situation of the windows in tMe nursery, into 


unloaded ; and with a start.in a race for life—a| which all the women and children had withdrawn, | 


race that involved not only his own 'ife-but that;could not be seen. When the door was closed 
of his wife aad children--who so swift of foot as| we could not tell its position. In about a minute 


: | 
to overtake him? 


ithe light again appeared; but its appearance | 


—— 


through the floating sand was like that of an in-! outside, but empty within. Wilmington, we Sane’ 
? 


tense flame, a lurid and fearful glare. One would! w3]] " 5 a : 

have thought that the whole meting country jah i oe oa flag boas over Savan. 
was in flames. After this awful scene we can| “ ny are Ing, and before 
well understand the stories of whole armies being } long our noble country will be a unit again, 
buried in clouds of sand in the desert; for the| e 
sand storm which came over us had come from a! OUR EXCHANGED PRISONERS 
great distance, and had, of course, lost much of| N ecuilit h ; 

its denseness in every yard of cultivated country| | ~° More touching scene has occurred durin 


which it had passed over, where it could gather | the war than that which was exhibited on the 





. . 


nothing; and if it could occasion such total dark- deck of the dispatch boat, when the first of our 
ness when we saw it, what must it have been in! exchanged prisoners in the last exchange that yy. 
its fulness ?”—Life of Mrs. Sherwood. , made, found themselves once more under the oy 
_ tection of the stars and stripes. A terrible record 
of suffering was written upon their livid faces 
gaunt, skinny limbs and tattered clothes, No 
| words can describe the exultation of these poor 
sufferers at their release. With shouting ang 
cheering, in almost an ecstasy of happiness, they 
greeted the old flag, singing, 


“Rally round the flag, boys, 
From near and from far, 
Down with the traitor, 
And up with the star!” 
| The condition of the released prisoners jg thys 
| described by a correspondent of the Philadelphig 
Inquirer: 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





THE BABY WALKS! THE BABY WALKS! 
Joy fills the house; the baby stands 
Alone upon her feet! 
With quivering lip she lifts her little hands, 
And wonderingly doth gaze into her mother's face; 
Thus timidly she starts upon life’s fitful race. 
How many hopes, how many fears, 
How many smiles, how many tears, 
Hang o'er her dangerous walk through coming years! 
Almighty God! to Thee the child is given; 
Guide home her weary steps at last to heaven! 
Christian Inquirer. 


A WORD TO SUBSCRIBERS SENDING 
PAYMENT FOR THE COMPANION. 

Be careful not to send postal currency that is 
either torn or counterfeit. The torn will not be 
taken by Government agents,. and that which is 
counterfeit is, of course, useless. Large amounts 
of fractional currency are received by us each 
day, as partial payments of subscriptions. The 
thoughtlessness of some of our young friends in 
sending that which is ‘‘patched,” badly torn, or 
worn almost to shreds, threatens to result in se- 
rious loss in the aggregate, to us. For this rea- 
son we must hereafter return all damaged cur- 
rency to those by whom it may be sent. 

We would ask also, as a favor, that our friends, 
in forwarding the payments of their subs¢riptions, 
send us, if possible, ‘‘ National Bank” Notes. 

eoricarsentes —"~cteneenenstes 


THE CAPTURE OF SAVANNAH. 


Of all the Christmas presents that have been 
given this year, that received from Gen. Sherman 
by President Lincoln was assuredly the best. The 
gallant General’s gift, was the city of Savannah, 
with 150 heavy guns and 25,000 bales of cotton, 
and various other valuable accompaniments, too 
numerous to mention. Gen. Sherman’s march 
from Atlanta, through the centre of Georgia to 
Savannah, was a bold undertaking, and occa- 
sioned not a little uneasiness as to its result. 
The Southern papers indulged in a great deal of 
brag, and fired off many broadsides of bombast 
to keep up Southern courage, and to alarm, if 
possible, our officers. But brag and bombast are 
not deadly weapons, and do not frighten brave 
men, Sherman went on with his 60,000 soldiers, ated: ei T kave hed W'leave thit 1 miclt te 
and soon found that the fierce Southern threaten- | |, Seiten S 
ings were something after the Chinese style of 
warfare, where grotesque warriors come out in! 





One poor fellow showed me his limbs. They 
were not larger toward the ankle than a man's 
thumb. It was touching as well as amusing to 
the bystanders to hear their remarks as they came 
off the boat. One man, jumping up and stamp- 
ipg with his feet, uttered the exclamation as 
though it came from his very soul, ‘*God bless the 
piece of land that I’m now on.” Another 
‘Thank God I’m in His country once more.” 
Others would utter like exclamations of joy and 
gratitude, such as, ‘‘O, what a blessed hour jg 
this!” ‘Hurrah for the Union, I’m once more jp 
it!” ‘Fourteen months in Dixie, but never 
day more!” An Irishman, as he walked off, said, 
‘Sure this is the happiest day since iver I came 

| to Ameriky.” 
| The information which these men give concern- 
ing their sufferings and the cruelty practised 
toward them by the rebel authorities almost stag- 
gers belief. At Camp Sumter, which is the pris- 
| on camp where they were confined at Anderson 
| ville, thirty’odd thousand were held during the 
|summer. Very few of these had any shelter from 
the rain or burning sun. 

Their only resort was to dig holes in the 
ground, and at each end excavate or scoop out 
the earth from under, so as to afford a partial 
shelter. Here two would creep for a little relief. 

Their food we need not describe. It is the 
same old story which we hear from every one who 
has ever been subject to the tender mercies of the 
authorities in the South. Their rations were sel- 
dom, if ever cooked. Peas and corn meal, or 

| corn meal with an occasional bit of bacon, and in 
very small portions, were the only articles fur- 
nished them. 

The sufferings they endured can never be im- 
agined, As I have gone around and sat by their 
beds in the different wards, and heard their state- 
ments of the condition of the poor fellows who 
were at Camp Sumter, and at Andersonville, and 
Camp Lawton, at Millen, Ga., my very heart has 


——————_+or—_——— 


For the Companion, 
front of an advancing army, and make fearful’ «00K OUT FOR THE ENGINE WHEN 
faces and beat ferocious gongs, at the approach- THE BELL RINGS.” 
ing enemy. | It was a rule at our boarding-school that each 
Our forces, as they passed through Georgia, | pupil should devote the early hours of Saturday 
fared sumptuously every day. They found the’ to any necessary repairs her wardrobe might re- 
keystone State of the South like the land of quire; that duty attended to, the rest ot the day 
Canaan, flowing with milk and honey. To be’ was at our own disposal, and many and pleasant 
sure, they did not discover the grapes of Eshcol, were the excursions we made after flowers, berries 
but the fowls of Georgia were quite as good, and and nuts. A farmer who lived in the town owned 
much more substantial eating. Many a plump’ an old white horse, that he let on very easy terms 
turkey, that in the morning had possibly eaten a! to the school girls, and as the animal moved at 
ragout of grasshoppers, and chuckled over his! the rate of about two miles in forty minutes, and 
quiet life, was gobbled up, and down, too, before feared neither man nor beast, the teachers never 
night, without being embalmed, except in the objected to our using him. 
memories of those in whose stomachs he was) New fashions spread like epidemics ina circle 
honored with a soldier’s grave. Many an inno-! of young girls, and one autumn, ‘*clouds” were 
cent pig, whose sensual days—before the Yankees’ the rage. Clouds of brighter hues than, our 
came upon him, like marauders on the fold, with Northern sunsets ever exhibited, blue, scarlet and 
their cohorts all gleaming with purple and gold— golden, encircling bright young faces, were met 
had been passed in tranquillity that a Turk might at every turn. It happened that before we were 
envy, was made to suffer as the innocent some- all supplied, the stock of worsted at the village 
times do, for being found in bad company. We! store was exhausted, and we gladly made this a 
are sure that the cackle of many a matronly hen excuse for a ride to the ‘‘Centre,” three miles 
was a mournful announcement of the ‘‘lay of the’ distant. So one bright Saturday, four of us 
last minstrel” of many a Georgia barnyard. ' finished our week’s mending in a hurry, and about 
Some of our readers have doubtless read of a' nine o'clock started for the ‘Centre,” leaving 
famous campaign of old called ‘‘The Retreat of behind us half a dozen wistful faces framed by the 
the Ten Thousand.” It took place about twenty- open doorway. I was driving, or rather held the 
two centuries ago, and has always been famous. reins, for old Jim would have kept in the road 
Those who never heard of it must ask their and maintained the same jog if they had been 
fathers, who Gen. Xenophon was. History tells hanging up or thrown around the dasher- The 
us also of the wonderful retreat of Gen. Moreau way was a familiar one, through the main street, 
through the Black Forest. Any reader ignorant over the railroad crossing just below the village, 
of this great military achievement must stir up then through a stretch of woodland and meadow, 
papa again for information. Gen. Sherman has up a long hill, then down and across a bridge: 
equalled the exploits of both these great men, and We were well acquainted with the road to the 
won a name which history will be proud to honor. | store, and if we had not been familiar with it the 
Never was a military expedition better managed horse was, and, free from care as the birds, ¥¢ 
than his. He and his troops lived on the country laughed as we rode along at every thing oF # 
they passed through, so that Uncle Sam did not nothing, as school girls will, overflowing with 
have to pay any thing for their board. They lib- and merriment. Then we commenced singi08 
erated thousands of negroes, and captured thou- and had just finished a merry round as we neared 
sands of cattle. They have shown the Southern the railroad track. ; 
Confederacy to be, as Gen. Grant said, nothing ‘‘Didn’t you hear the whistle?” said Annie. 
but a shell. It is like a drum, all fuss and noise 


No one had heard it, and I remembered thst the * 
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‘ng train had passed before we started, so I 
rae reins and on we went. A tall wood 
“ concealed the track on one side the road, 
bat confident that no train was due at that hour, 
[drove On without stopping. We passed the 
wood pile, the horse had crossed the first rails 

4 the carryall was upon them, when, close upon 
n left shrieked the fearful “break up” signal. 
oaslysed with fright, I did not know whether to 
‘ to back the horse or to urge him for- 
wri. My trembling hands could effect neither. 

few seconds seemed an hour. I looked, fas- 
insted, at the approaching engine, and a sicken- 
-_. fgintness came over me, mingled with thoughts 
"; bome—death—eternity. Whether the horse 
vas movilg or not I did not know, but witha 
thundering vibration the train passed, and we 
were safe. 

«Well, young ladies, a few seconds more, and 
von would have furnished a paragraph for the 
Racton papers.” 
gone ge’ in the road who spoke, and the 
soice, loud and cheery, brought us back to the 
consciousness that we still lived, but the effort 
that Imade to reply in the same tone was too 
much for my strained nerves, and dropping my 
head upon my knees, I cried like a child. Annie 
snd Bell, who, seated upon the back seat, had not 
fully realized our peril, looked pale and scared, 
and Mary, who sat beside me, trembled like a 
af, Our horse kept on, but the fun of that trip 
was over. 

We sat in silence, or spoke with hushed voices ; 
indeach of us felt, though neither expressed the 
thought, that the lesson of the hour would not 
oon be forgotten. Even when we feel the most 
eure and happy, death may be at hand. 

Marian GUERNSEY. 
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HOW ENVY WAS PUNISHED. 


Queer tales have they in Iceland of witches, 
ind such unknown creatures; yet with these sto- 
res there are always conveyed lessons that all 
yould do well to improve. Here is one showing 
how envy was punished. If not true, yet it con- 
reys a lesson which we trust our young readers 
rill remember : 


Near a certain farm, long ago, three children 
vere playing on a grass mound—a little girl and 
two boys. After they had played for some time, 
ie girl, who was the youngest of them, found a 
ep hole in the ground—so deep that she could 
ut see the bottom of it. Stooping down, she 
trust her hand into it, and shutting her eyes, 
cied out, in fun, ‘*Put something in the palm of 
wold beggar, and an old beggar shall not see.” 
Yosooner had she said the- words than a large 
ilver button was placed in her hand. When the 
wher children saw her good luck, they were fit to 
wurst with envy, and the eldest of them stooped 
dwn, thrust his hand into the hole, too, and said, 
‘Pat something in the hand of an old beggar, 
al an old beggar shall not see ;” for he hoped 
» get something as good as the little girl had 
gt, if not better, indeed. But no; far from it. 
hen he drew his hand out again he only found 
had lost the use of it, and what was more. 
urer recovered it again; for the elf, who hated 
ty more than anything in the world, had given 
ita squeeze. 
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4 CHICKEN HATCHING ESTABLISH- 
MENT. 


Amissionary in Egypt has recently published 
ibook describing many Egyptian institutions ; 
wong others, a large establishment where chick- 
as were hatched to order: 


There were two long rows of ovens with a pas- 
age between them. On the floor of each of these 
wens several hundred eggs are placed, and they 
t heated by a long funnel in front, in which 
plverized charcoal is placed, so mixed with 
wth a8 to burn slowly and keep the ovens at an 
tren temperature. The proprietor opened sev- 
tral of the ovens for us, and one of them in which 
thechickens were just hatched. It was a funny 
sight to see several hundred chickens, so pure and 
clan, chirping and running to and fro in all the 
delight of release from their ‘long imprisonment, 
wile some of the more tardy ones were just pick- 
ing through the shell; others had split it and 
were struggling for deliverance, while so like 
little turtles, were running about with half @ shell 
on their backs. The peasants bring their eggs 
ind exchange two eggs for a chicken, which they 
take home, and their wives cluck to them and 
ruse them by hand. 








THE TWO PLUMBERS. 


“God has work for all his people to do. I 
can't do your work. You can’t do mine. Each 
austdohis own. ‘The following story will illus- 
trate this: , 

Two plumbers were at work on a nice job which 
needéd all their skill. A fire tool; they Xould 
tot do without, slid down a pipe. Their hands 
were too large to get it up again. The house 
‘as full of grown people, but ne help could they 
sve; their hands were as large as the plumbers’ 
)*n. Two children came by. They. had often 
t s gone to cheer the men at work by singing 
if Y vy and the men knew they would hel them 
. they could. The first put Her hand @own the 
Pipe, but it felt cold, and the tool at the bottom 


“ sharp, so she drew it back. The next was 


re brave; she thrust her arm right down, gave 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


one strong pull, and out came the tool. So the 
men worked on. 

Now there are things to be done for the Lord, 
which He pleases only to do by the small hands 
| of His willing little children. Will you ask Him, 
though you are small in His sight, and in others’ 
| sight, to use you in His work? 


THE RIGHT SIDE. 


Mr. Venn, in one of his excursions to preach 
| for the Countess of Huntingdon, while riding on 
| the road, fell into company with a person who had 
the appearance of a clergyman. After riding 
together for some time, conversing on different 
subjects, the stranger, looking in his face, said, 
“Sir, I think you are on the wrong side of fifty.” 
“On the wrong side of fifty!” answered Mr. 
Venn. ‘No, sir, [am on the right side of fifty.”- 
“Surely,” the clergyman replied, *‘you must be 
| turned of fifty ?” 
“Yes, sir,” added Mr. Venn, ‘‘but I am on the 
i right side of fifty, for Iam nearer my crown of 
glory.” 








A NOVEL CUSTOMER. 
“Guv’nor,” said a jolly carter to a publican in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, ‘‘you {don’t care 
what liquors you sell, do you, if you get plenty 
of profit ?” 

“No, not I,” replied Boniface. 
‘Well, then, I'll have a bargain with you,” con- 
tinued the carter. ‘‘I’m a teetotaller, and so are 
my horses. I have to come past here every week, 
and I'll pay you threepence for a glass of water 
instead of a pot of beer, and then I can freely let 
my horses drink out of your trough.” 

Rie SEA «lt 
Wny has a clock always a bashful appearance ? 
Ans. Because it keeps its hands before its face. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 








FOR A CHILD WHO IS ILL. 
In my little bed I'm lying, 
Weary, weary all day long; 
And I cannot keep from crying, 
Though I know it's very wrong. 


Jesus, Thou canst see and hear me, 
Sleepless and alone I lie; 

But I know that Thou art near me, 
When no other friend is nigh. 


Thou canst comfort me, and make me 
Very patient, very still; 

For Thou never wilt forsake me, 
While I am so very ill. 


Bless the doctor, who so gladly 
Tries to make me well again, 
Bless my mother, while she sadly 
Grieves to see me suffer pain. 


Bless Thy little child, and make her 
Better, holier, every day; 

And if she is dying, take her 
To the home that's far away. 


—————4o— 
TRUE GENEROSITY. 


One summer afternoon Celia was sitting, with 
wo or three of her young companions, upon the 
front steps of her father’s large and handsome 
residence, when, seeing another little girl ap- 
proach, she thus called to her: 

“Lottie, I want you to come into our house 
this afternoon, and get some more clothes that I 
have to give you.” 

And then turning to her playmates, she added: 
‘‘As I have plenty of clothes, and this little girl's 
mother can’t afford to buy her as many as she 
needs, I give her all my old ones; and that is a 
great help to such poor people, you know. Be 
sure to come, Lottie.” 

“Thank you; I will,” murmured Lottie, hold- 
ing down her head, and her cheeks turning crim- 
son, while the other girls stared at. her with curi- 
osity, as she slowly passed on towards her home. 

Lottie’s mother had not always been so poor as 
at present, and the time had been when no one 
would have thought of such a thing as offering 
the gifts of charity to her little girl. Celia’s 
words vividly recalled her altered circumstances 
to poor Lottie’s mind, and caused her, even in the 
promise of really desirable gifts, to feel the sting 
of poverty with double keenness. Yet Celia did 
not imagine that her benefits excited any such 
feelings in the mind of their object, for she 
thought that to give, and to give plentifully, was 
the whole act of being generous. She could not 
resist the temptation of making known to all 
around her how charitable she was; and she was 
not willing that those on whom her bounty was 
bestowed should ever forget how much they were 
indebted to her. 

Upon the evening of the next day the poorly- 

furnished room in which Lottie and her mother 
were sitting was entered by little Marian F., who, 
placing a small bundle upon the table, said, mod- 
estly: ‘Lottie, here’sa calico dress of mine that 
I am beginning to outgrow, and I thought, per- 
haps, if you will have it, that it might be of some 
use. —I have altered the body onl sleeves, and 
put on a different trimming, so that nobody can 
tell that it ever was mine, and, of course, we need 
not let any one know. And, Mrs. ———, we 
have a carpet that we don’t use now, and mother 
says that, as it is only in the way, you will be 
very welcome to put it on the floor of this room; 
so, if youlike, she will send John over with it, 
after dark, this evening.” 
. Lottie and her mother began to express their 
thanks, but Marian, excusing herself upon the 
ground that she had promised to be home before 
night, bade them good bye, and hastened away. 

Somehow, that calico dress and old carpet, 
from the, manner in.,which they, were , given, 
awakened more gratitude in the hearts of Lottie 
and her mother than all of the numerous presents 
which they had received from Celia’s family. As 
for Marian, she looked’ for atiother recompense 
than that of receiving the praise or homage of 
human beings, for she. remembered the injunction : 
“But, when thou doest alms, let not thy left hand 








know what thy right hand doeth; that thine alms 


may be in secret, and thy Father, which seeth in 
secret, Himself shall reward thee openly .”—Chris- 
tian Intelligencer. 


THE SUNNY CURL. 


When Harry was four vears old he went out 
into the woods with his father, one pleasant spring 
morning, to see him chop wood. ene loved to 
see his father chop. He loved to watch the 
broad, gleaming axe fly away up into the air with 
such a graceful curve and come down so swiftly, 
and to see the fragrant white’ wood fly out in 
broad chips, tapering down’ to a point in the 
centre of the log. Harry’s eyes danced with joy, 
and his feet danced, too, as he capered about to 
the-music of the birds, and then ran back again 
to his father’s side. 

But as he stooped to pick up some of the pretty 
chips he tripped, and down came his little head 
upon the log which his father was chopping. Al- 
ready was the swift axe descending, and the 
father’s arm could not arrest the fearful stroke. 
The man’s head grew dizzy and his eyes misty as 
he stooped to pick up the lifeless body of his 
child. But the boy was not hurt, was not 
touched; only there upon the log lay a single 
curl of the shining hair, as if the angel of mercy 
that turned aside the stroke had left it there as a 
beautiful memorial of that wonderful providence. 

Harry is an old, gray-headed man now, but he 
keeps that curl as a reminder of the ever wakeful 
Eye that still watches over him.—S. S. Advocate. 





COUGHS AND COLDS.—Sudden changes of climate are sour- 
ces of Pulmonary, Bronchial and Asthmatic affections. Experi- 
ence having proved that simple remedies often act speedily and 
certainly when taken in the early stages of the disease, recourse 
should at once be had to ‘Brown's Bronchial Troches,” or Loz- 
enges. Few are aware of the importance of checking a cough, or 
“common cold,” in its first stage. That which in the beginning 
would yield to a mild remedy, if neglected, soon attacks the 
Lungs. “Brown's Bronchial Troches,” or Cough Lozenges, allay 
irritation which induces coughing, having a Direct influence on 
the affected parts. As there are imitations, be sure TO OBTAIN 
the genuine. Sold by all dealers in Medicine, at 25 cents a box. 

1—ln 





THE CHILDREN OF OUR SABBATH SCHOOLS 
Admire the New Music Book, 
. “THE SABBATH SCHOOL TRUMPET,” 
Containing choice Hynins and Tunes, Chants and Anthems, 
and a new Juvenile Juvenile Cantata. Price in paper, 30 cts., 


boards 35 cts. Superintendents, Teachers and others will do well 
to look at this new and attractive work. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
1—tf 277 Washington Street. 





CLEANSE THE BLOOD. 


With corrupt, disordered or vitiated Blood, you are sick all 
over. It may burst out in Pimples, or Sores, or in some active 
disease, or it may merely keep you listless, depressed and good 
for nothing. But you cannot have good health while your biood 
is impure, AYERS SARSAPARILLA purges out these impurities, 
and stimulates the organs of life into vigorous action, restoring 
the health and expelling disease. Hence it rapidly cures a varie- 
ty of complaints which are caused by impurity of the blood, such 
as Scrofula, or King's Evil, Tumors, Ulcers, Sores, Eruptions, 
Pimples, Blotches, boils, St. Anthony's Fire, Rose or Erystpelas, 
Tetter or Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Ring Worm, Cancer or Can- 
cerous Tumor, Sore Eyes, Female Diseases, such as Retention, 
drregularity, Suppression, Whites, Sterility, also Syphilis or Ve- 
nerial Diseases, Liver Complaints and Heart Diseases, Try 
AYER'S SQRSAPARILLA, and see for yourself the surprising activi- 
ty with which it cleanses the blood and cures these disorders. 

During late years the public has been misled by large bottles, 
—— to give a quart of Extract of Sarsaparilla tor one dol- 
ar. Most of these have been trauds upon the sick, for they not 
only contain little, if any, Sarsaparilla, but often no curative 
properties whatever. Hence, bitter disappointment has followed 
the use of the various extracts of Sarsaparilla which flood tue 
market, until the name itself has become synonymous with im- 
position and cheat. Still we call this compound ‘Sarsaparilla,”’ 
and intend to supply such a remedy as shall rescue the name 
trom the load of obloqauy which rests upon it. We think we have 
ground for believing it has virtues which are irresistible by the 
ordinary run of the diseases it is intended to cure. We can only 
assure the sick that we offer them the best alterative which we 
know how to produce, and we have reason to believe it is by far 
the most effectual purifier of the blood yet discovered by any body. 

AYER's CHERRY PECTORAL is so universally known to surpass 
every other remedy for the cure of Coughe, Colds, Influenza, 
Hoarseness, Croup, Bronchitis, Inciprent Consumption, and tor 
the relief of Consumptive Patients in advanced stages of the dis- 
ease, that it is useless here to recount the evidence of its virtues. 
The world knows them. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold 
by all Druggists and dealers in Medicines. 1—2meow 





DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 


SOLD BY ALL MEDICINE DEALERS. 
52—2w 





KENNEDY’S RHEUMATIC LINIMENT. 


The attention of the public is called to this most excellent of 
all Liniments as a perfeet and speedy cure of all the aches and 
pains that flesh is heir to. . 

KHEUMATISM is caused by a stagnation of the fluids arising 
from checked perspiration—is cured by a few bottles of Kenne- 
dy’s Kheumatic Liniment, 

NEURALGIA, the king of all pain, is caused by an inflamma- 
tion of the nerves; is instantly cured by a few applications of 
Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment. 

SPRAINS are caused by an over extension and a sudden re- 
action of the muscles; is cured by a few bottles of Kennedy's 
Rheumatic Liniment, equally good tor man and beast. 

PLEURISY is an intlammation of the linings of the ribs—is 
cured by a few bottles of Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment. 

BRUISES are caused by a sudden pressure of the flesh and 
smashing of the tissues; is instantly relieved by Kennedy's 
Rheumatic Liniment. 

CRAMP is a contraction of the muscles caused by a sudden 
stopping of the nervous fluid which prevents animal life having a 
rer flow; is cured by a few applications of Kennedy's Rheumatic 

niment. 

SORE THROAT AND HOARSENESS are caused by an un- 
natural dryness of the glands; wet a piece of flannel with Ken- 
nedy’s Rheumatic Liniment, apply it on going to bed, and you 
will be well in the morning. 

HEADACHE and THROBBING OF THE TEMPLES is caused 
by pressure from insensible perspiration; is cured by a few ap- 
plications of Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment. 

WEAKNESS OF THE BACK; follow the directions in the cir- 
cular around each bottle. 

FOR AN ULCERATED SORE THROAT you will take one 
teaspoonful of the Liniment and four teaspoonfuls of water, gar- 
gle the throat twice aday. In a few days it will be well. This 
one teaspoonful will be worth a doll«r to you. 

FOR BRONCHITIS and all inflammation of the throat, ton- 
sils and palate, with a dry, hacking cough, you will dilute the 
Liniment with four or five times its bulk of water, gargle the 
throat and swallow the moisture. THIs NEVER FAILS. It is good 
for Toothaché, Earache, Swelled Face, inflammation of every 
kind. Every family should have a full supply for the winter. 

Manutactured by DONALD KENNEDY, AT, Mass.— 


Price 5U cents. For sale by all Draggists. 6—lyis 





TRUSSES, ELASTIC HOSE, &c. 


Besides a complete assortment of articles intended for the ex- 
clusive use of MEDIC and DENTAL Professions, we have al- 
ways in store, at lowest prices, a great variety of the following 
articles suited to the wants of the great public: 


TRUSSES. / 


Wuite's Spring ‘LEveR Truss, and évery desirable style of 
the best patterns. Also, 


SPENAL AND ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS, SHOULDER- 
u ’ BRACES, ELASTIC HOSE, 


For varicose veitis, swollen or weak joints. Of Elastic Hose we 
have several grades of Silk and Cotton, at corresponding prices. 
Directions for meastrement for Hose and Trusses forwarded 
when requested: Also, SyRINGESs of every description, Breast 
Pumps, Hearing Trumpets, Conversation Tubes, and Auricles for 
the Deaf. CrutTcues of best patterns, Rubber Urinals to wear on 


ee" CARPETS AT REDUCED PRICES. — Owing to the 
uncertain state of affairs we shall close out our entire stock 
of Carpetings at greatly reduced prices. NEW ENGLAND Cark- 
PET COMPANY. 





CARPETS CHEAP.—Our entire stock, which is large and 
varied, is marked down in price, presenting a favorable op- 
portunity for our customers to supply themselves at low pri- 
ces. NEW ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





CARPETS AT LOW PRICES.—Our entire wholesale stock 
is open to retail purchasers, New ENGLAND CarrkT Co., 79 
Hanover Street. 


OIL CLOTH CARPETS in wide sheets and narrow widths, 
in the beautiful enamel finish, the most desirable and elegant 
goods made—600 pieces closing out at a great discount from 
ruling prices by the New ENGLAND Carrer Co., 75 Hanover 
Street. 


CROSSLEY'S ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS. — We 
have on hand about 1200 pieces of these goods, comprising the 
newest and best styles, closing out at a discount. New Enc- 
LAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 











THREE-PLY CARPETS, in beautiful Persian Tapestry and 
Chintz styles—a large stock on hand and closing out at much 
less than the going prices, by the New ENGLAND CarPEt Co. 
75 Hanover Street. bl—3w 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


Is the name of a New Magazine for Boys and Girls, published in 
Boston, The First Number is just ready, and a specimen will 
be sent for ten cents. 
CAPT. MAYNE REID 
writes for every number. Every number is illustrated with first- 
rate pictures. Price only $2 a year. Now is the time to subscribe. 
Get a specimen number and form a Club, and you will get your 
subscription considerably less. Send ten cents for a specimen, or 
two dollars for a year’s subscription, to 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
1—1w Boston, Mass. 


DR. POLAND’S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND! 
The Great and Popular Remedy for 


COLDS, COUGHS, HOARSENESS, SORE THROAT, CROUP 
AND WHOOPING COUGH, 


Cures GRAVEL, AND ALL Kipney DIseasers. 











There have been many: severe cases in Boston and vicinity 
cured by the WHITE PINE COMPOUND, which can be reterred 
to. Itis a rehable and speedy cure tor the Gravel. , 

This medicinal preparation did not originate in an effort to get 
up an article to skit. Undoubtedly very many of the popular 
nostrums of the day were started for that purpose, and some 
have given their proprietors vast wealth. Not so with the White 
Pine Compound. 4 ‘ 

In the winter of 1854-5, Dr. J. W, POLAND, then of Goffstown 
Centre, N. H., compounded a small quantity of medicine for a 
member of his tamiuly who was afflicted with a disagreeable irri- 
tation of the throat. “Knowing that White Pine Bark was usetul 
in cases of inflammation, he made that the BASIS of his article. 
It was necessary to combine the Bark with other ingredients, to 
modify its action as an astringent. Of course it Was @n erpert- 
ment. At would not injure—it might do good. The result was 
most surprising. A permanent cure was effected within a week, 
and there has been no return of the difliculty for nine years, 
though it was of long standing. 

A second small quantity was prepared for a lady who had a 
bad cough, and had raised some. blood, and she was cured ot it. 
‘Two or three other individuals made a trial of it, and experienced 
a wonderful relief in throat ditficulties. But with all these flat- 
teriug results, nod a thought was entertained of eyer putting it on 
sale, till several months had elapsed. 





TESTIMONIALS. 

A very large number of important testimonials have already 
been received trom Physicians, Cleryymen, Apothecaries, and 
indeed trom all Classes m society, speaking in tie most flattering 
terms of White Pine Compound. ‘ 

Dr. Nichols, of Northticid, Vt., says :— 

“E fihd the White Pine Compound to be very efficacious, not 
only in coughs and other pulmonic afiections, but also in afiec- 
tions of the kidneys, debulity of the stomach, and other kindred 
organs," ; é 
« Kev. J. K. Chase, of Rumney, N. H., writes: 

“J have tor years regarded your White Pine Compound as an 
invaluable remedy, aud can truly say | regard it as even more 
efficacious and mvaluable than ever. 1 have just taken the Com- 
pound for a cold, and it works charmingly.” 

Kev. H. D. Hodge, of West Kuiand, \t., who is also a physi- 
cian, says: exe ‘ 

“+1 tind it (the Compound) an excellent medicine in kidney dis- 
eases.” 

Says Mr. 8. S. Boody, of the ith Regiment, Massachusetts 
Heavy Artillery, at Fort Tillinghast: b 

“The White Pine Compound efiected a cure where a fellow was 
considered in a critical consumption by all who knéw him, 1 can 
fully substantiate this by men in this Company who thought it 
folly tor him to make a trial of it, In colds and coughs, nen 
leave the cure of the surgeon, where treaunént can be had tor 
nothing, and try the White Pine Compound,” 

For sale by the Drugzgists. 4 

UEU, W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor, 





49—3m 106 Hunover Street, Boston. 
Ministers Usk anp RECOMMEND 
DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 
52—2w 





FAMILY DYE COLORS. 
(PATENTED Oct. 13, 1863.) 
A SAVING OF 80 PER 


BLACK, f 
BLACK FOR SILK, LIGHT BLUE, 
DARK BLUE, FRENCH BLUE, DARK BROWN, 
CLAKET BKOWN, LIGHT BKOWN, 
SNUFF BROWN, 
For Dyeing Silk, Woolen and Mixed Goods, Shawis, Scaris, 
Dresses, Kibbons, Gloves, bonnets, Hats, Feathers, Kid 
Gloves, Children’s Clothing, and all kinds 
ot Wearing Apparel, 


LIGHT DRAB, 

FAWN DRAB, DARK GREEN, 

LIGHT FAWN DRAB, LIGHT GREEN, 
MAGENTA. 

For 25 cents you can color a8 many goods as would otherwise 
cost five times that sum. Various shades can be produced from 
the same dye. ‘The process is simple, and any one can use the 
dye with perfect success, Directions in English, French and 
German, inside of each package. 


CENT. 


CHERRY, 
CRIMSON, 
DARK DRAB, 


MAIZE, nlp ! 
MAROON, PURPLE, 
ORANGE, ROYAL PURPLE, = SLATE, 
PINK, SALMON, SOLFERINO, 
SCARLET, VIOLET, 
LEATHER, 


For further information in Dyeing, and giving a perfect know- 
ledge what colors are best adapted to dye over others, (with many 
valuable recipes,) purchase Howe & Stevens’ Treatise on Dyeing 
and Coloring. Sent by mail on receipt of price—l0 cents. an- 
ufactured by HOWE & STEVENS, 

260 BRroapDWayY, BosTox. 
For sale by druggists and dealers generally. 26—im. 





THE BEST MEDICINE FOR A COLD? 


seth PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 
—2w 





HENRIE’S KAKALINE. 


FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 
Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian PLANT, 


KAKALI. 


It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nations 
for the GrowTH and PRESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains its youthful luxuriance and color through life. 

One application ti moist for several days, and 
retain it in any REQUIRED PosITJON, without the aid of any other 
preparation. f i 

It will-perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 

uickly cause a new crop tg come in, giving the whole a beauti- 
rmanent dark glossy appearance. 

1 oil Remove ail Santray, keep the Scalp Olean, and the 
Hair Sweet, Moist and Soft. 

It contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
andisthe MOST PERFECT HAIK DRESSING in the World! 


IT IS A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 


1 erywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 
cna erect. New York. Boston Agents— WEEKS & POTTER, 





the person day and night, for fem 
CoD. & SHURTLEFF, 
tora Ae z) fremont Street, Boston. 
40—4meop 


Manufacturers and importers. 


and GEO. C. GOODWN & CO. 15—Iyis 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


———<—S= 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


—_@——_—__——_ 


BOSTON, JANUARY 5, 1865. 





Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 








ICEBERGS AND SEAL HUNTING. 


I remember asking a young man some time ago 
if he had ever seen an iceberg. He told me that 
he had seen some small ones on Frog Pond, on 
Boston Common. He was probably joking; but 
I doubt whether one-tenth of my readers ever 
saw a lump of ice much larger than the piece 
that is left by the ‘tice man” at our back doors. 

I suppose I lay myself open to the accusation 
of being a Baron Munchausen, when I say that I 
have seen lumps of solid ice that would com- 
pletely cover the whole extent of Boston Com- 
mon and Public Garden included, and as high out 
of water as the Bunker Hill Monument. Now it 
is a well-known fact in philosophy that only one- 
tenth of the whole weight of ordinary ice is out 
of water; that is to say, if you had a cube of ice 
measuring ten inches on all sides, only one inch 
would float out of water. This being the case, 
just conceive, for a moment, of the vast propor- 
tions of the ‘‘lump” I have spoken of above! 

I suppose there are few sights on the face of 
the globe more awfully grand than one of those 
immense icebergs. ‘Towering away up beyond the 
highest ship’s mast, reaching away down into the 
green ocean far beyond where the wildest billows 
are felt; moving along in solemn majesty, regard- 
less of wind or wave, and obedient only to the 
resistless force of the deep tides; bringing with it 
a tempered atmosphere, a calm or a billow all its 
own; a mighty and dangerous rock not on any 
chart; a spectral mountain of ice gliding over 
the waste of waters from its home in the glimmer- 
ing regions of the Frigid, to its dissolution in the 
warm waters and beneath the more genial sun- 
shine of the Temperate Zone,—an iceberg is cer- 
tainly one of the greatest and grandest wonders 
that earth can show. 

In my last number I left the sealing vessel se- 
curely moored in the ice; while men were off in 
pursuit of seals. The kind of ice on which seals 
are found and captured is neither great bergs, 





nor, as a general thing, smooth, flat ‘‘pans” or/ 


cakes, but a rough, chaotic mass of all shapes and 
sizes; great irregular blocks half-mast high, 
sharp pinnacles, like church steeples, and almost 
as lofty; squares, rounds, ovals, and every con- 
ceivable and inconceivable form-and figure. In 
the slant rays of the rising or setting sun a field 
of ice has very much the appearance of the ruins 
of some splendid marble city of great antiquity. 
But it must be remembered that this ice is not 
quite as motionless and noiseless as the ruins ; 
the great Atlantic waves that come rolling over 
that ever stormy ocean cause the ice to rise and 
fall, open and close, crack and groan. Conse- 
quently travelling on such ‘‘ground” is by no 
means either pleasant or safe; and the danger is 
rendered greater not only by sudden snow storms 
that come on, but by the shifting of vast portions 
of the field, owing to currents and counter-cur- 
rents, cross winds and turning tides. Such, then, 
is the hunting grounds of the ‘‘sealer.” 

A man is generally stationed at the mast-head 
of the ship, who, with a good spy-glass, sweeps a 
keen glance over the whole surface of the ice, 
following the footsteps of the wandering hunters, 


be inclined to imagine, from the hazards and | 
hardships inseparable from the voyage. 
In my next I shall, among other things, give 
the adventure of a hinter who lost his way on the 
ice two hundred and fifty miles out on the ocean. 
TRAVELLER. 


AFFECTING INCIDENT. 


The cabin of the steamer Magnet, recently cap- 
tured and recaptured, on the Cumberland River, | 
during the first performance was the scene of 
a rather extraordinary incident. The chamber- 
maid, a resident of this city, named Rebecca 
Mitchell, was accompanied by her son, who, dur- 
ing the trip, had repeatedly cautioned bis mother 
to lie down upon the floor if the enemy fired upon 
them. When the cannonading opened, Mrs. 
Wetmore, the wife of the captain, was in the 
cabin, resting her feet on the round of a table at 
which she was sitting. The first shot, a ball from 
a sixteen pounder rifled gun, passed through the 
cabin, tore up the floor under her chair, and 
glancing, struck the chambermaid on her forehead, 
killing instantly. Just at that moment the 
lad above mentioned entered to look after his 
mother, and finding her on the floor, said, ‘“That’s 
right, mother,” and lay down by her side. When 
the firing ceased, he was found in this position, 
his arms lovingly and protectingly thrown about 
his dead parent, all unconscious that the life about 
which he was so solicitous had fled forever. This 
was the only casualty that took place.—Cincinnati 
Gazette. 











VARIETY. 





NOTHING IS LOST. 


Where is the snow? 

’Tis not long ago 
It covered the earth with a veil of white, 
We heard not its footsteps soft and light, 
Yet there it was in the mprning bright; 
Now it has vanished away trom sight. 

Not a trace remains 

In the fields or lanes. 


Where is the frost? 

They are gone and lost— 
The forms of beauty last night it made, 
With pietures rare were windows arrayed; 
“Be silent,” it said; the brook obeyed, 
Yet silence and pictures all must fade. 

At the smiles of the sun 

All was undone. 


Where is the rain? 
Patter it came, 
Dancing along with a merry sound, 
A grassy bed in the fleld it found. 
Each drop came on the roof with a bound; 
Where is the rain? It hath left the ground. 
Wh hath it done, 
Gone away so soon? 


Ever, ever, 
Our best endeavor 
Seemeth to fall like the melted snow. 
We work out our thought wisely and slow; 
The seed we sow, but it will not grow. 
Our hopes, our resolves—where did they go? 
What doth remain? 
Vexation and pain. 


Nothing is lost— 
No snow nor frost 
That come to enrich the earth again. 
We thank them when the ripening grain 
Is waving over the hill and plain, 
And ad pn rain springs from the earth again. 
ll endeth in good— 
Water and food, 


Never despair; 
Disappointment bear; 
Though hope seemeth vain, be patient still; 
Thy good intents God doth fulfil. 
Thy hand is weak; His powerful will 
Is finishing thy life-work still. 
The good endeavor 
Is lost—no, never! 


—_+or—_____- 


A BOA CONSTRICTOR AND A PIG. 


The following facts, illustrative of the great 
powers of extension of membrane and muscle in 
the serpent tribe, were transmitted by a gentle- 
man residing in the Malay Peninsula. The story 
also illustrates another fact—that the poorer peo- 
ple in China will eat almost any thing: 


“On the 14th ult.,” says the narrator, “a boa 
constrictor was sent for my inspection, which had 
that og swallowed a pig belonging to a 
Chinaman.. It would appear that the snake had 
been seen lurking about the sty several days pre- 
vious to his last meal, which cost him so dear; he 
artfully, however, escaped the owner of the swine, 
who had ineffectually attempted his capture or 
destruction on these occasions; but on the morn- 
ing in question he succeeded in getting entrance 
into the sty, and, having helped himself to a 





who go climbing and leaping, walking and run- | 
ning, now slipping into the cold, cold water be- 
tween two pans, and now scrambling out all drip- | 
ping like a shaggy dog, and about as regardless of | 
the ducking. The mast-head watch has another 
duty to perform, that is, to ‘‘spy out the land”— 
to reconnoitre the enemy—in plain terms, to look 
out for the lurking-place of the seal, which, when 
discovered, is immediately signalized to the scat- 
tered companies on the ice. | 
One man or more in the gang or company is | 
frequently provided with a pocket compass, in | 
case they should be overtaken by a storm, and | 
consequently have some trouble in finding their 
way back to the vessel; for there can be but 
small chance of landmarks in the ever shifting 
ice,—a pinnacle that may this moment be tower- 
ing up some scores of feet, at the nhxt, may be 
completely submerged, and a great irregular 
block supply its place. Notwithstanding this, 
however, old hunters, by their long experience, 
acquire a sagacity and judgment that enable them 
to find their way about over the most irregular 
ice, even when far out of sight of the ship. 
Sometimes, and indeed very frequently, a man 
loses his way for days, or as it not seldom hap- 
pens, alas, forever. Many lives are lost annually 
in this manner, though not so many as one would 


porker, found himself in the dilemma of the 
weasel in the barn—he could not get out again. 
The owner came upon him in‘ this state of help- 
lessness, and having called comrades to his assist- 
ance, secured the victim, torpid from his vora- 
cious exertions, and brought him in triumph into 
town. 

“Now, you will say there is nothing novel in 
this; nevertheless, the disparity of size between 
the carcass of the pig and the jaws and body of 
the snake struck me so forcibly, and appeared so 
extraordinary, that I forthwith proceeded to as- 
certain the exact relative proportions, and found 
them as follows: The snake was twelve feet nine 
inches long; transverse diameter of jaw inside, 
three and a half inches; neck round, nine inches; 
greatest girth of body at thickest part, when pig 
was out, eleven and a half inches. The pig 
weighed thirty-seven catties and a half, or rather 
more than fifty pounds, was a good three-fourths 
grown young sow, and lay apparently without a 
mark of violence upon its body, nor a hair ruffled, 
legs unbroken; indeed, old Isaac Walton never 
dealt more tenderly with his frog than the boa 
constrictor had seemingly done with young piggy. 

‘Upon closer examination it was, deta 3 ie 
covered that the ribs were broken; but as the 
animal remained in its place of sepulture some 
hours, sufficient gasses had been generated to rec- 
tify the effects of the crushing, and restore her to 
her pristine comeliness of shape. The contrast, 
therefore, was the more striking; but still it is 
quite inconceivable how the animal was ever swal- 
lowed. How the head of the pig passed the jaws 








of the snake would, I think, puzzle a conjuror to 
determine; and how the snake felt, I leave to the 
consideration of some hopeless dyspeptic. So 
distorted were the walls of the abdomen by the 
unusual meal, that the whole pig could be seen 
plainly through them—they became diaphanous 
and thin as goldbeaters’ skin. The vitality of 
the monster equalled his voracity, for, despite the 
numberless blows of clubs on its head, two hours 
after the pig had been cut out of the abdomen, I 
saw the tail firmly coil itself around a stake. Boa 
met with poetical justice, for the same evening 
he descended into the very little less ravenous 
maws of some Chinese, who looked upon the flesh 
as something exceedingly piquant an appeteing, 
and eagerly they strove amongst themselves who 
should possess the largest share of it.” 





A RAT STORY. 


A neighbor, whose statements are entitled to 
implicit confidence, relates a story of the cunning | 
and intelligence of a rat, which is truly remarka- 
ble. Being plagued with the depredations of the 
rodent mammals, he made various attempts to se- 
cure the representatives of this small race of! 
quadrupeds. The trap used was a wire one, and | 
so constructed that, on a rat entering and nibbling | 
at the bait, the trap would spring and cage the in- 
truder. Our neighbor, when he went to examine 
his trap, always found it sprung, but no rat, and, 
what was the strangest of all, the bait gone. So 
he resolved to watch the trap. His patience was 
presently rewarded by beholding half a dozen rats 
making their appearance, and at their head one 
who appeared to be their leader. This rat ad- 
vanced slowly and cautiously toward the trap, 
and when the others would make a move as if in- 
tending to rush at the bait, the old fellow would | 
wag his tail, and they would fall behind him. Af-| 
ter viewing the trap closely, the old fellow ap-| 
proached the back part of it, and getting on it, | 
shook the raised part until the trap sprung, and | 
then put a paw through one of the openings be-' 
tween the wires, and taking the bait, made good | 
his retreat with his booty.—Norfolk Old Do-| 
minion. | 














THE RULE AND THE REASON. | 

The following characteristic story is told of, 
John Horne Tooke, whose researches in etymol-| 
ogy have been the precursor of modern philology : 


When a pupil at Eton he was one day asked 
by the master the reason why a certain verb gov- 
erned a particular case. He answered, ‘‘I don’t 
know.” ‘‘That is impossible,” said the master; 
“I know you are not ignorant, but obstinate.” 
Horne, however, persisted, and the master flog- 
ged. After the punishment the master quoted 
the rule of grammar which bore on the subject, 
and Horne instantly replied, “I know that very 
well, but you did not ask me for the rule—you de- 
manded the reason.” 





A cErTAIN lord, whose nose is of extraordinary 
dimensions, was looking in a shop window in Pic- 
cadilly, when two young ladies, struck by the 
immense size of his nasal organ, very rudely 
stopped, stared and giggled. The peer, whose 
politeness is proverbial, immediately put his fin- | 
ger to his nose, and, bending it on one side, said 
with a polite bow, 

‘‘Now, ladies, there is room for you to pass !” 

On another occasion he was visiting a ag 


a 
IMPORTANT TO INVALIDs, ~ 


IMPORTANT TO INVALID s 


It is well known to the Medical Profession that 


IRON 


is the VITAL PRINCIPLE or LIFE ELEMENT of the 
This is derived chiefly from the food we eat; but if the food ig 
properly digested, or if, from any cause whatever, the n ~ 
quantity of iron is not taken into the circulation, or becomes me. 
duced, the whole system suffers. The bad blood wil) irritate ty 





heart, will clog up the lungs, will stupefy the brain, will obstry 

the liver, and will send its disease-producing e} ts to all it 
of the system, and every one will suffer in whatever oman 
be predisposed to disease. may 


It is only since the discovery of that valuable co 
known as PERUVIAN SYRUP that the great power of this yj. 
TALIZING AGENT over disease has been brought to light, 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 

is a PROTECTED solution of the PROTOXIDE OF 1noy. 
A New Discovery in Medicine, 
A New Discovery in Medicine, 

that STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE by supplying wy, 


| blood with its 


Vital PRincipLE on Lire ELEMENT, IRON, 


Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, &c. 

Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Infuses strength, new life and vigor into the system. 

Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Contains no Alcohol, and is pleasant to take. 

Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Chronic Diarrhea and all Skin Diseases. 

Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Builds up the broken-down constitution. 

Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Nervous Affections, and all Female Complaints, 

THe Peruvian Syrup 
Is an excellent substitute for wine or brandy. 

Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Invigorates the weak and debilitated. 

Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures all diseases of the Kidneys and Bladder. 

Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Restores the vigor of youth to the worn-out system. 

Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Animates and invigorates an over-worked brain. 


Pamphlets containing certificates of cures and recommendation 
from some of the most eminent physicians, clergymen and others, 
will be sent FREE to any address. 

We select a tew of the names to show the character of the te. 
timonials : 


Rev. John Pierpont, Lewis Johnson, M. D., 
Rev. Warren Burton, Roswell Kinney, M. D., 
Rey. Arthur B, Fuller, 8. H. Kendall, M. D 
Rev. Gurdon Robins, 


W. R. Chisholm, M. D,, 
Francis Dana, M. D., 
Marcelino Aranda, M. D., 


Rev. 


Sylvanus Cobb, 
Rev. 


'T. Starr King, 


, 
Rev, Ephraim Nute, Jr., Abraham Wendell, M. D 
Rev. Jos. H. Clinch, A. A. Hayes,M.D., * 
Rev. Abm, Jackson, J. R. Chilton, M. D., 
Kev. J. Pearson, Jr., H. E. Kinney, M. D., 
Kev. Henry Upham, John E. Williams, Esq., 


Rev. 8. H. Riddel, Thomas A. Dexter, Esq., 


Rev. P. UC, Headley, Thomas C. Amory, Esq, 
Rev. John W. Olmstead, Hon. Peter Harvey. 

Ga” There can be but one stronger proof than the testimony of 
such men as these, and that is A PERSONAL TRIAL. Jt has curd 
thousands where other remedies have failed to give reli¢f, and is. 
valids cannot reasonably hesitate to give tt a@ trial. 

FOR SALE BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, Boston, 
J. P. DINSMORE, 491 Broadway, New York, 


And by all Druggists. 9-eowly 





FARMEBS, 

Provide yourselves with PERRY DAVIS' PAIN KILLER «tt 
this season of the year, when Colic, Cholera Morbus, Dysentery, 
Diarrhea, &c., may disable your hands. Use it in every case ¢ 
the kind, and my ears for it, if it does not effect a speedy cun. 
But be sure you trust to no other remedy but the old, long tried 
Perry Davis’ Pain Killer, which has never to my knowledge 
failed. 51—2w (3) 





rie in the country, when a very pedantic govern- 
ess was dilating upon the peculiar characteristics 
of the elephant, and, addressing her young 





THE OLDEST, CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
MERRY’S MUSEUM, 





charge, she said, 

‘Observe, my dear, his enormous proboscis.” 

His lordship turned round suddenly, when the | 
lady was so taken aback by the sight of the tco| 
— feature, that she exclaimed, apologeti- 
cally, 

**I assure you, sir, the remark was not intend- 
ed to be personal.” 


A Catirornia poet gives the following lesson 
= politeness to the juveniles of the Golden 
tate : 


Indeed, my friends, far better would it seem 
Were you to choose the opposite extreme; 

Like one “Down East” who an umbrella took, 
And from the rain gave shelter to a duck; 

Who to a limping dog once lent his arm, 

And to a sitting hen said, “Don't rise, ma’am;" 
Nor e’er to lifeless things respect did lack—- 
Said always to a chair, “*Excuse my back;" 
““Excuse my curiosity,” he said to books; 

And to the looking-glass, “Excuse my looks.” 

Pror. Rocerrs, of Boston, was asked by a lady 
at a dinner party in England, not long since, 
whether the English language was to any extent 
spoken in the United States. 


Art Brrpsis.z, ENG., recently, a boy was sen- 
tenced to six months’ hard labor in jail for taking 
six walnuts from a tree which did not belong to 
him. 


Loox out for your commas. The chief con- 
stable of a Canadian village certified that he had 
arrested a man ‘‘for attempting to marry his wife, 
being alive.” 


THERE is a man named Peck, in St. Louis, who 


has two and a half bushels of children—ten little | cent 


Pecks. 


An English carrier pigeon lately took a mes- 
sage from London to Exeter, 171 miles, in five 
hours and twenty minutes. 

A CONTEMPORARY, noticing the marriage of a 
deaf and dumb couple, wished them unspeakable 
bliss. 

Wuar are the most unsocial things in the 
world? Milestones; you never see two of them 
together. 


A sirp that always faces the storm. The 
weathercock. 


Way is a gun like a newspaper? Because it 


The Oldest and most Favorite Juvenile Magazine published.- 
Vol. 50 commences January, 1864. Full of Stories, Picture, 
Puzzles, Letters trom the Young Folks, History, Biography, 
Natural Science, Prizes, Hieroglyphics, etc., etc. 
A fine Steel Engraving of UNCLE WILLIAM given to all neq 
subscribers in the January number. 
TERMS, $1,50 a year, in advance; 12 cents single number- 
Send for it. J. N. STEARNS, PUBLISHER, 
5l—4wp 111 Fulton Street, New York. 





KENNEDY’S 
SBA LT-RAEBEUM 
OINTMENT 
CURES SALT-RHEUM, 
CURES ERYSIPELAS SORES, 
CURES SCALD HEAD, 
CURES THE SHINGLES, 
CURES RINGWORMS, 
CURES SORE EYES 
Cures every Hot and Itching Humor, 
CURES BURNS AND SCALDS. 
THE MOST DELIGHTFULLY COOLING OINTMENT BVER MADB. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Price 25 Cents. 


LARGE SIZE BOTTLES 50 CENTS. 
o-v ares 


HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 





PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $15 AND $37. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


Men and Boys are MAKING Mongy with the LOWE rae 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 759# 
. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 
Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS C0., 
23 Water Street, 


ED, 
—— 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER: 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No Sects 
anism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MAS5S., 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.25 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


$1,50 will invariably be chi if payment is not made st ® 











makes reports. 


commencement of the subscription year. 
Bounp Votumzs, Paicz $1,%. 
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